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A Summer Crop of Short Stories. 


“ AJ OUS croyous qi la mission del’ art est une mission de senti- 

ment et d'amour, que le roman d’aujourd’hui devrait remplacer 
la parabole et V'apologue des temps naiifs, et que l'artiste a une tache 
plus large et plus poétique que celle de proposer quelques mesures de 
prudence et de conciliation pour atténuer Veffroi qu’ inspirent ses pein- 
tures. Son but devrait étre de faire aimer les objets de sa sollicitude, 
et au besoin, je ne lui ferais pas wn reproche de les embellir un peu. 
Dart n'est pas wne étude de la réalité positive ; c’est une recherche de 
la vérité idéale.” 

George Sand sums up in these words the position of the 
idealistic school of fiction. If she means that artistic fiction 
is not a study of absolute reality, not a study of life as it is 
with its totality of conditions and characteristics, we are 
disposed to agree with her. If, however, when she declares 
that artistic fiction is an unflagging search for the truly ideal, 
she means—as the idealistic school affects to believe—that it 
is a search for something which has no recognizable connec- 
tion with reality, for something which is a faint exhalation 
from it, here we must part ways with her. For the truly 
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ideal is an abstraction of reality; an ideal character repre- 
sented in fiction is a character taken from real life with cer- 
tain of the attributes of real life left out. But the process 
of abstraction and rendering ideal must not be carried so far 
that the result is like the play of Hamlet with Hamlet left 
out. Then it becomes a mere exhalation from reality ; gen- b> 
erally an unhealthy and malarious one. It is precisely at 
this stage that the realistic school is valuable as a counter- 
check. It demands that the traly ideal must grow, not 
exhale, from the real; that it must be bound, and, to a cer- 
tain extent, governed by reality. In fact, we believe the 
true school of fiction to be a counterpoise between the 
realistic and the idealistic. It is the mean between extremes. 
Of George Sand herself we may say that she belongs to this 
very half-way school; although her critics—herself among 
them it would seem—have found for her a niche in the 
idealistic gallery. Her romance of “La Mare au Diable,” 
from which the above quotation is taken, illustrates her true 
method. She draws the picture of the ploughman-peasant 
at his work with accurate faithfulness to the hard, bare 
reality of his existence. At the same time she discovers in 
the sweet, irregular chant, with which he follows his horses 
in the furrow, a note of the sympathy which he feels for his 
surroundings—a snatch of the rugged harmony which lies 
imbedded in his nature. This portrayal may be taken as a 
metaphor. The deep seating of the ideal in the heart of 
reality is the very combination which we believe to be George 
Sand’s, and the true method of artistic fiction. 

To fix the relations between these two schools is essential , 
to the determination of the worth and character of the crop 
of short stories matured during the past summer. Indeed, 
the work is half done; for we have now simply to distribute 
the different stories into their respective varieties. Like 
most crops, even the best cultivated, this one has more or 
less weeds. Throwing these upon the refuse-heap, which is 
to be destroyed, we will confine our attention to the yield 
which is worthy of preservation. 
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Frank R. Stockton offers the happiest illustration of what 
we may term the ideal-realistic school. He does not make 
a study of absolute reality; nor, on the other hand does he 
search for the truly ideal on a plane too remote from reality, 
His fiction always hovers on the border-land between the 
possible and the improbable. This is the secret of his suc- 
cess in the opposite branches of writing stories of fairy-land 
and of real life. The former have enough of improbability 
to place them in the realm of the marvelous, and enough of 
possibility to give them coherence and faint flavor of actual 
occurrences. The latter, while they have so much improb- 
ability that you are tempted to laugh at their absurdity, are - 
yet so varnished and polished with possibility that you 
have a lurking suspicion that they might have actually 
occurred. The thread of narrative in “The Remarkable 
Wreck of the ‘Thomas Hyke,’” and in “The Reversible 
Landscape,” is a tissue of yarns. Yet you cannot point 
your finger to a single circumstance which is not strictly 
possible. 

This peculiarity gives to his humor its striking force. The 
improbability furnishes the motif for its airy play. For 
example, in “ My Bull-Calf ” he gives the hero both a crown 
and a cap and bells. He places him in improbable situa- 
tions and then bids him laugh at himself. A lady who had 
a reputation for bon-mots was once asked the secret of her 
gift. She replied that she never went out to a dinner with- 
out first reading a page or two of Frank Stockton ; it enabled 
her to put things in the right situation to laugh at. In the 
hands of a less subtle artist, however, there is danger that 
the same subjects might descend from improbability to im- 
possibility, and lose their humorous cast in the descent. 
Frank Stockton’s humor is more suggestive than bald. He 
never says a thing which would occur to his readers without 
his saying it. He throws the proper light upon a thing and 
leaves to you the perception of it. He is never dull but to 
those who have not eyes to see. 
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Perhaps the most difficult work in the construction of a 
short story is the management of the denouement. We 
have several examples of bungling in this particular. “The 
Manor-House of Kersuel” is a transparent story. The 
reader knows the outcome of each chapter before he has 
read it. But the transparent denouement is not the only 
faulty species. There may be too much of it. Take for 
example, “ An Effect in Yellow,” by Ivory Black. The 
real conclusion to the story is the removal of the objections 
which prevent the marriage of Jaune d’Antimoine, the poor 
artist, to Rose Carthame, who has been destined, in her 
mother’s mind, to be the bride of the Count Courtray. The 
success of Jaune in worldly affairs, and the love between 
him and Rose, are sufficient of themselves to overcome the 
prejudices of the mother to their marriage. The story, so 
far as it has an artistic existence, is then finished. Why, 
then, go on to prove the Count bogus, and to consign him 
to “the chill and gloom of night.” It removed the last 
barrier, we are told, in the mother’s mind to Jaune’s and 
Rose’s love. But is it essential to the story that it should 
be removed, when it has already been as good as overridden ? 
There is more of a conclusion than the story calls for. 

The new writer, Miss Mary E. Wilkins, whom Harper’s 
Magazine has unearthed from her obscurity in a little Con- 
necticut country village, is a valuable addition to our num- 
ber of fiction artists. But her touch, too, is uncertain when 
she reaches this same stumbling-block of the denouement. 
Jake, the peddler, believes that his first wife is dead. He 
is, therefore, free to marry Sally. The honeymoon on the 
peddler’s cart is no sooner commenced than the first wife 
turns up. Jake and Sally separate. Convenient obsequies 
are soon held in honor of this troublesome first wife. After 
she has been consigned to the grave in this deus-ex-machiné 
fashion, Jake and Sally are re-united, to the full satisfaction 
of all sympathetic sentimentalists. The story ends much in 
the same way in which many would like at times to manage 
real life. But we doubt the artistic propriety of it. 
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Frank Stockton seldom offends in this particular. In 
“My Bull-Calf” the denouement cannot be surmised 
beforehand. When it comes, it is not a bogus one, made up 
for the occasion. It is appropriate and adequate to the story. 
It is one which grows naturally out of the circumstances. 

This examination of the crop of short stories would 
hardly be complete without a notice of one of the best 
specimens, “A New England Winter.” Henry James is a 
pronounced realist; but his devotion to his school does not 
make him blind to true art. This story, more than any 
other of his, will be popularly criticised as having no 
denouement whatever. But, like the majority of his other 
works, this one, when viewed from the right standpoint, is 
a complete whole. Human life is not made up of mosaics, 
each of which can be picked up and portrayed independ- 
ently of the others. It is a tangled confusion. The end of 
one story is the beginning of another. Telling the com- 
plete story of one thing will involve incomplete stories of a 
score of others. “A New England Winter,” when viewed 
as a sketch of Boston society, is exasperating in its meagre- 
ness. When viewed as the history of a love-fair of Flori- 
mond’s, it is provokingly unsatisfactory. When viewed as 
an account of a flirtation between Florimond and Rachael 
Torrance, it is no flirtation at all. In all these aspects it 
has a chopped, beheaded look. But if it is viewed as a 
chapter from the private history of Mrs. Daintry’s con- 
science, then it assumes its complete and proper air. Flori- 
mond Lucretia Daintry, Rachel Torrance, Mrs. Mesh, 
Arthur Merriman and Cousin Joanna, all appear then as 
the appointed agents of Providence to pinch and tease the 
tender scruples of Mrs. Daintry—fit actors in a comedy of 
conscience. The departure for Europe is then a solution 
and settlement of Mrs. Daintry’s difficulties. Why carry 
the story any further? Mrs. Daintry’s conscience has ceased 
to utter its annoying judgments. 

We judge that the yield of this summer’s crop of short 
stories is about thirty-fold. MaRALl. 
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Calumny —A Sonnet. 


I sat me down beside a little spring: 
Fair was the bank, forsooth, and woven well 
With buttercups and bluest meadow bell. 
But, as I gazed, a ruthless hand did fling > 
A stone into its depth, with careless swing, 
And went his way. A pall of blackness fell, 
And foulest hues on this gem of the dell. 
As, now, with sorrow I behold the thing, 
The filth subsides, and welling up is seen 
Bright crystal water, bringing to my sight 
Rootlets and pebbles fair. Thus does the soul, 
By fiendish slander tried, remain serene, 
If pure in heart, and stains as black as night, 
From the unhallowed world, all backward roll. 
Esopus. 





“ History ts Past Politics,” &c. 


X-GOVERNOR GREEN was sitting on the veranda 

enjoying his evening paper when the slamming of the 
front gate and a step on the gravel walk aroused him. A 
fine looking man stood before him, and saying suavely, 
“Governor Green, I presume,” extended a card. The 
Governor took it and read : “ C. Aitman Tracy, Asst. Editor 
Bunsen’s Corps of Historical Writers.” ‘“ Ah,” said the 
Governor, “ you are one of the gentlemen connected with 
the new County History.” “ Yes, sir; I came up tosee you 
about it. Of course, as you have been—indeed, you are yet— » 
one of the most prominent, if not indeed the most prominent, 
citizen of the county, we will want a very complete biog- 
raphy.” The Governor felt a little flattered, though accus- 
tomed to talk of this kind. The gentleman, however, 
seemed more appreciative of his distinguished past than 
could have been expected of astranger. He replied that he 
would be pleased to furnish them with biographical material. 
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“ Thank you, Governor Green, thank you,” said the assist- 
ant editor of Bunson’s Corps of Historical Writers, with 
warmth. ‘ We will send our historiographer to you in the 
course of a few weeks. Now, what kind of a portrait would 
you like, you being so distinguished ?” and here the Gover- 
nor was reminded that he had been district-attorney, presid- 
ing judge, chief military hero of the county, governor of 
the state, &c., &c. ‘ We would like your portrait to have 
first place.” The Governor felt much pleased again, but 
looked rather doubtful when his visitor went on to say that 
a full-page steel engraving would cost the subscriber eighty 
dollars. “ Why,” said he, with a perceptible fall in the 
cordiality of his tone, “this is a peculiar history if those 
whose lives make it up have to pay for it.” But the assist- 
ant editor explained the great cost of getting up such a work. 
It was to be so fine; five hundred pages, gilt edged and 
bound in morocco, biographies and portraits of all the 
prominent men, accounts of the war times, and a full history 
of the labor troubles. The Governor could have his career, 
steel engraving and a copy of the work for one hundred 
dollars, but must never tell how cheaply he got it. Then 
he remarked incidentally that the Governor’s former col- 
leagues on the bench had already ordered theirs. The 
Governor reflected. It looked like a queer way to get up a 
history, but, if his associates went in and he did not, how 
strange it would seem. What would his descendants think 
of it when they read it in after years? He concluded to take 
it. A year had passed before the great work was completed. 
The Governor was again seated on his veranda when a boy 
lugged a heavy package up the steps. The cord was cut, 
and there was exposed to view a beautiful volume, bearing 
in gold the title, “ History of Washington County, 1800- 
1880.” “ What a beautiful book,” thought the old gentle- 
man, as he turned with pardonable curiosity to find that part 
which related to himself. But the pages opened at a like- 
ness that rather startled him. ‘“ Well, well,” he grunted, 
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with half amused vexation, “ the idea of that fellow figuring 
in history!” The insignificant looking countenance justified 
the remark, but when the Governor saw the appended 
biography, laughter shoved aside all anger. It was as fol- 
lows: ‘ A self-made man, and leading dealer in his line is 
James H. Wilson, better known as Wilson the clothier. 
At the age of thirty-three, as the result of his own ability, 
energy and enterprise, he is at the head of a business such 
as many men have toiled for till old age came upon them, 
and toiled in vain. At the age of eight, owing to the death 
of his parents, he went to live with his grandmother. Early 
in boyhood his adventurous spirit asserted itself. His mind 
was ever reaching out into the great unknown world, in 
which, he had an intuitive belief, a great career awaited him. 
He was right. At thirteen he ran away, and found himself 
in Pittsburg, without money or means of support. He 
sought and secured employment, for he had never been an 
idle boy. He rose rapidly, and in 1875 established himself 
in his present business in Jamesville, on a small scale, but 
with reference to those financial principles which, governing 
its management since, has placed it at the head of the mer- 
cantile houses in the state. The credit which attaches to 
any man who makes his own way in this rugged world from 
childhood, and attains positions of public trust and business 
prominence, belongs justly to Mr. Wilson, whose portrait 
appears in these pages. Honesty, industry, economy, exten- 
sion and advancement have been his watchwords. As a 
business man he enjoys unbounded confidence; as a citizen 
he identifies himself with projects for the public benefit ; as 
an example for the youth of the country of what a boy with 
the right stuff in him may become, he stands pre-eminent. 
His mammoth Oak Hall, 18, 15 and 19 Market street, and 
1, 8 and 5 Union street, is the cheapest place in the county 
to buy gent’s youths’ and children’s clothing.” 

“Can this be Jim Wilson?” murmured the Governor, 
“ or is it a portion of the sainted Garfield’s life? I wonder 
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what it cost him?” Mr. Wilson’s mammoth Oak Hall was 
a little corner shop with numerous doors, over each of which 
was a number. The whole thing was so absurd that the 
Governor could not be angry. But when he turned a few 
pages more his face grew red with rage, for there was the 
> smiling, benignant countenance of State Senator Bobette. 
The Senator’s chief end in life had ever been to thwart, as 
far as possible, the Governor’s political aspirations, and the 
Governor hated him with that hatred which only years of 
political hostility can produce. When he saw that page after 
page was devoted to the Bobette family his wrath was 
unbounded. He could scarcely believe that this was a 
history. A careful examiration showed the following: First, 
as we have said, was a full page engraving of the Senator, 
his face beaming with conscious importance. On the next 
page were the portraits of the Senator’s parents and of his 
sister. The Governor grunted, but when he turned the next 
leaf he almost fell from his chair, for there stared at him, 
smiling, frowning or indifferent, twelve faces, the sons and 
daughters, and the sons-in-law and daughters-in-law of 
Senator Bobette. Some of them lived in distant states, and 
none of them had any more todo with the history of Washing- 
ton county than had the King of the Cannibal Islands; but 
there was each one, smiling, frowning or indifferent over his or 
her own autographic “ Yours truly.” Then followed engrav- 
ings of Senator Bobette’s central farm buildings ; of the black- 
smith shop; of the railway station ; of the express office; of the 
village of Bobette from Blue Hill; the same from Matakissa 
$ mountains; the same from the railway. On the following 

pages a whole succession of views were flashed betore the 

reader. They included such famous and interesting places 

as the spring-house, tenement houses, &c., &c. ‘ Well, well,” 

muttered the Governor, putting the book down and gazing 

pensively at the distant mountains. Then he said forcibly, 

“ Such — (an adjective with a great big D.) egotism I never 
did see.” After a time he remembered that he had not as 
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yet seen his own portrait. He found it at last, cheek-by- 
jowl with that of a liquor dealer, whose only prominence 
consisted in his being the most notorious pot-house politician 
in the state. A week later some one found the history lying 
in a corner of the Governor’s study. Two-thirds of the 
portraits and one-half the biograpbies had been cut out or 
pasted over. And upon the gold lettered title was glued 
the following pungent criticism, taken from the evening 
paper: “ The much vaunted history has at length appeared. 
As a historical work we cannot say much about it, but as a 
family album of the Bobettes’, it is a great and unbounded 
success.” PERsIcus. 





Adiantum Pedatum. 


HE wind came whistling through a dale, 
Blowing abroad a sorry tale, 
A contest ’mongst the ferns. 
The wood re-echoing with its wail, 
Spreading alarm, could scarcely fail 
To rouse the sleeping ferns. 


Before each passing puff that came, 
Rising, a tiny fern would claim 
Its own peculiar gift. 
“Tn color, form, and grace, or name, 
“ Winning a rank of world-wide fame, 
“We are the ostrich fern.” 


“We food from drops of dew distill, 

“ Making our bath a cooling rill,” 
Proclaimed a dainty fern. 

“ As haunts we choose a rocky sill, 

“ Casting our forms on basins still.” 
Thus spake the trailing fern. 


Thus told the wind each boasting fern, 
Seeming its neighbor’s claim to spurn, 
When lo, this whisper came : 
“T am a fragile, slender fern, 
“ Bending the way the wind may turn, 
“ Lest it lay low my fronds.” 
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** My lot is stranger far than these, 
“ Living a humble life to please 
“The maker of us all. 
“Though rains may fall from heaven’s eaves, 
“To shed the rain from off my leaves 
“ Was given me by fate.” 


Hence this simple fern by name 
Is called the shedder of the rain. 





Reality and Literature. 
Mac ean Prize Oration, sy C. W. McItvarng, or Vr. 


“ T) EALITY is God’s unwritten poem, which * * * 

a human genius should write and make intelligible to 
his less gifted brothers.” These words assert that there is 
a substance beneath the surface of reality, that the actual 
world is not composed of elements which make up an out- 
ward and purposeless show; but of real things, which com- 
bine with the meaning and the measures of apoem. Every- 
where are the lines of this divine poetry. All facts of com- 
mon experience, all objects in external nature, all thoughts 
with actual influence, are some hint of its rhythm, some 
harmony in its rhyme. Genius can read it. But what can 
make it intelligible to the less gifted? Can literature? 
Ask the critics. 

There is one group who cry that this is a practical age. 
Tell them that reality is a poem, and they will laugh you to 
scorn. People to-day ask for plain, solid facts. Everything 
is material in its ends. Poetry of reality is a contradiction 
in terms. Literature is crowded out. If it exists at all, it 
is a luxury, an elegant pastime. 

On the other hand, tell that group of critics, who already 
see the “ Literature of Democracy” glimmering in its dawn 
across our field of letters—tell them that the highest func- 
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tion of literature is to make known reality, and they will 
tell you that literature has nothing to do with reality. It 
lives only in a spiritual atmosphere. It transcends reality. 

What is the touch-stone by which to find the mean 
between these extreme positions? Those words of Carlyle 
which combine the truths of both: “ Reality is God’s 
unwritten poem, which * * * a human genius should 
write and make intelligible to his less gifted brothers.” 
When the roar and the bustle of the actual world deadens 
our senses, we too, of very necessity, cry that this is a prac- 
tical age. But when come lulls in the noise, we are con- 
scious that our souls, in certain moods, thrill in unison only 
with something behind the actual. Literature then can peal 
forth its harmonies, and responsive notes will come echoing 
back from the chords of men’s souls. Carlyle, therefore, 
was right to recognize on all sides the staring fact of reality, 
and, at the same time, to affirm the necessary existence of 
literature. The more practical is the age, the more neces- 
sary interpretations of the practical. The connection is 
vital. One age may have grovelled in realities so slavishly 
as never to have lifted its eyes to literature. Another may 
have cultivated literature so blindly as to stumble over real- 
ities. For this age it is reserved that in it realities should 
find their interpretation in literature. 

Now direct contact with a thing is necessary to its inter- 
pretation. To interpret life, you must touch the current of 
life; to interpret nature, you must go forth into field and 
forest. But all men are in close contact with the actual 
world. Why may not each be his own interpreter of it? 
Why have recourse to literature? In reply let us use again 
the text of our touch-stone: “ Reality is God’s unwritten 
poem.” Mere contact alone cannot arouse sympathy in the 
mind of man with the inner nature of reality; for it 
requires a poet to tell a poem. One after another may look 
idly at some stream on the hillside. To them it may never 
appear anything more than simply a stream, laughing and 
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dashing its way down the slope. Perhaps but one may 
realize the power in the running waters; but one reveal its 
presence by the motion of the mill-wheel. All saw the 
stream; one saw into it. So a genius places his wheel of 
discernment athwart the stream of realities, and in literature 
reveals their essential elements to all men. Yielding to his 
insight, things throw off their outward garb, which consti- 
tutes the mere external world, and stand revealed in their 
true characters, which unite to form the harmony of the 
great reality-poem. Then the work of interpretation is 
done. 

How is it done? If you look at mountains rising in the 
distance, you see a hazy, blue outline reaching across the 
horizon. Verdure stretching up the wooded slopes, rocks 
rising into bold peaks, brooks parting the ridges,—all with 
which nature furrows or brightens the mountain-face—fade 
in the distance, and are transfigured into the hazy blue. 
You see the mountain simply as it is, in its essential quali- 
ties, size and substance. So a genius in literature looks 
upon any subject round which plays the current of his 
thoughts. Just as with actual gaze we see the blue outline 
of the mountains, so with spiritual vision he discerns the 
essence of things. He idealizes them. For what is an 
ideal? An artist in painting Cleopatra, for example, cannot 
cause every shade of her character to trace its presence 
before the eye. His portrait is but the actual counterpart 
of the ideal image of her in his mind. He thinks of her, 
and portrays her simply in her leading characteristics, as 
fierce, tender, fascinating, terrible. An ideal, in short, is 
_ the abstraction of the essential qualities of a thing. It is 
not necessarily something exalted, something to which we 
must look as always on a still higher plane. For this ordi- 
nary conception arises from the fact that to form an ideal of 
an object, to strip it of its minor, and to look simply at its 
essential qualities, is the same thing as to raise the object on 
a plane so high that only its essential qualities can be dis- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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cerned and its minor appear to be stripped off. Ideals, then, 
are not to be found only on the high levels of poetry and 
morality ; for every man who has seized upon the essence 
of a thing, has thereby formed an ideal of it. 

Now a genius thus idealizes reality. He pierces to its 
core. But how does he communicate his ideal? Means 
are at hand. For if all men, by direct contact, have a 
knowledge of the external shell of reality, genius can 
develop it into a conception of the kernel. Men must know 
the surface before they can fathom the depths. We have 
had occasion to refer to certain critics who declared that an 
age of reality would stifle the very spirit of literature. Yet 
literature, in its high sphere of interpretation, cannot live, 
except in an age of reality. For it is by virtue of the very 
knowledge of actual things, which men gain in a practical 
age, that genius can communicate their meaning. The 
brightest beam of light directed through a vacuum fails to 
illuminate it. The space must contain dust, or vapor, or 
matter in some form, to arrest and make visible the light. 
So were the mind of a man absolutely void of all ideas; 
no intensest light of genius could convey to it one gleam of 
intelligence. But if stray thoughts, like merest particles of 
dust—and worthless, perhaps, as the dust—wander through 
the mind, they may gain value and grow bright with some- 
thing of the brilliancy of genius. Or if some fleeting fancy, 
like a vapor, hover before the mental vision, genius can 
make it irridescent with the many hues of the imagination. 
Or even if some vague conception, like insubstantial smoke, 
cloud the memory, genius can pierce it with the rays of its 


intelligence. In short, men must have sight before they, 


can gain from genius insight; they must have ideas before 
they can gain ideals. 

What is the significance of this truth? In whatever 
sphere, social, scientific, moral, men touch the current of 
realities, genius, through literature, can interpret them. I 
care not whether literature finds order and causation in 
social phenomena, and we call it history; or whether it 
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searches for the explanation of things and we call it science, 
or whether it seeks to utter the eternal harmonies and we 
call it poetry; whatever be its proper sphere, it must put 
men in possession of the essence of things before it will be 
recognized as literature to-day; before that ringing phrase, 
“ Literature of Democracy,” will be realized. 





A Queer Old World. 


HAT in the world is the matter ? 
Why am I gloomy and sad? 
I’m cynical, sour and crabbed, 
And you think it is too blamed bad ? 


Come in here a moment, old fellow, 
We'll have a bottle of wine 

At the seat on the edge of the terrace, 
Here neath the flowering vine. 


Do you hear the river slip by there, 
Singing softly and free, 

Bearing the grape-bloom odors 
Out to yon moon-lit sea? 


Out there where the ghostly vessels 
Sleep with their sails all furled, 

While their shadows darken the water,— 
It’s a damnably queer old world. 


You remember sweet Carrie Castle, 
Our class-mate of years ago, 

How I helped her in all of her love scrapes, 
“ All friend, half lover,” you know. 


First she called me her cousin, 
Then I was elder brother ; 

But we never thought for a moment 
That we ever would love each other. 


Last summer I did get crushed on her, 
And she was astonished, you see,— 
Ne’er dreamt of me as a lover; 
Was sorry, but it couldn’t be. 


A year before, when the gossips 
Had me engaged to Miss N., 
She said she had loved me so dearly, 
But her feelings had changed since then. 
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She loved me now, but not that way, 
And unless her heart were all mine 

She would never consent to engagement ; 
Could I wait for a little time? 


I told her how truly I loved her, 
Swore that forever I’d wait ; 

And repented,—by thunder, I did, Tom, 
Before I got out to the gate. 


Well, only a few evenings later, 
In a merry and gaily dressed throng, 
A woman whom once I’d have died for 
Sang a beautiful, old-time song. 


You know whom I mean, how it ended, 
The years full of bitterest pain, 

The absence and long separation 
Before I could see her again. 


This night I was pensive at hearing, 
And a friend, mistaking my mood, 
Intimated quite plainly 
I could have her now if I would. 


Ah, boy! the world’s but a chess-board ; 
Fate moves us hither and there; 

When we want a thing we can’t have it, 
When we loathe it ’tis plenty as air. 


We have no choice in the matter ; 
Our will is as smoke wreaths curled ; 
We know not our minds for a minute,— 
It’s a wretchedly queer old world. 


What, going? You’ll see me to-morrow? 
To-morrow seems awfully far ; 

Well, shove me the bottle nearer, 
And pass me another cigar. 


I’ll be merry awhile in spite of it; 
In a Calvanistic mood 

I’ll say that what is must be, 
And drink to it all, very good. 


* * * * * — * _ 
The moon leaves the billows in darkness ; 
A star down the night-sky is hurled ; 


There’s a sullen splash in the river ;— 
It’s a wretchedly queer old world. 
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My Solitude. 
I. 


DIARY. 


ULY 187Tx.—I am a bachelor. [ama hermit. I am an 
author. I am wealthy. If you mix a bachelor with a 
hermit, you make a monk. If you mix a bachelor with a 
wealthy man, you make a lady-killer. If you mix a hermit 
with a wealthy man, you make a miser. If you mix an 
author with a wealthy man, you make an impossibility. 
But if you mix all four together—a bachelor, a hermit, a 
wealthy man and an author—you make an individual, rather 
good looking, rather selfish, rather conceited, young, gifted, 
orphaned, pelican-like in disposition and surroundings; you 
make what I am—Harry Tracy, Jr. 

I am wealthy, because Harry Tracy, Sr., did the work. 
I am an author, because—I have pleaded guilty to conceit— 
of my genius. Iam a hermit and a bachelor, because soli- 
tude is my creed. I believe in solitude, which is essential 
to my work as an author, which I find in quantity at my 
country place in Hilltown, Vt., and which I bought with the 
house and grounds eight years ago from the testators of a 
certain Mr. Macrae. 

“Tt be rayther a likely patch ov groun’,” remarked Mr. 
Warner confidentially to me, an old farmer friend of the 
deceased. “I reckon thar be abaout forty-five hundred 
cord ov wood on it. When you git that drawed off, thar 
won’t be no finer view nowhar roun’ to sit off yer house. I 
allus said Macrae were a-growin’ a good wud-lot. It war 
all a-fixed up onc’t with lawn, an’ terruss, an’ hidges, an’ 
founting, an’ all this an’ that. An’ thin—wal—somethin’ 
happined’”—here he lowered his tone to a whisper—“ an’, 
on a suddent, he jes’ let everythin’ grow ennyhaow. If I 
war you, I’d begin to cut right up thar at the northeast 
corner.” 





2 
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My solitude cut and dried into forty-five hundred cords 
of wood! I boxed it up with a high board-fence all around 
for safe-keeping. That was my answer to the “ wud-lot” 
question. I call it “ My Solitude,” which is a standing hint 
to all actual or would-be visitors. 

“Somethin’ happined.” This is what happened; I learned 
it afterwards ; Macrae used to be known as the “city gent.” 
He lavished money upon his place in a way to confound 
forever all economical notions of “ lan’ improvin’” known 
in Hilltown. He was passionately fond of nature, and lived 
in his garden as some men live in their own thoughts. 
People call such stern. But who would call him stern 
whose mind bloomed with flowers? Then he loved a 
servant-girl. The trees and the flowers and the shrubbery 
became a dense, rank growth. The garden grew wild and 
solitary. Sometimes, as I hear the wind rock the branches 
and howl and tear itself with the insanity of the storm, my 
thoughts, by some invisible bond of sympathy with the 
spirit of the place, hurry back to poor Macrae and his mad, 
wrecked soul. And above the storm shine the stars after all. 

The only domestic duty which I ever performed was to 
exhume from a little old cottage a big old maid, Miss Maria 
Doolittel, and install her as presiding genius of “ My Soli- 
tude.” She is my premier. I lie back and don’t know 
anything about the government, except that it exists and 
represents me somehow—and she runs things. 

Lately, however, the circle of my acquaintance with 
domestic affairs has increased in circumference. I became 
aware that a love affair was in progress. «Kate, the parlor- 
maid, and Cyril, the butler, were the two who “ owned the 
soft impeachment.” Kate evinced the softening of her 
heart in tell-tale traces all over the house. I am not natur- 
ally suspicious, but I gradually recognized in the thick 
layers of dust upon the furniture, the permanently untidy 
condition of the rooms, the over-flowing of my waste-paper 
basket in a circle of scraps around it—I recognized in all 
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these a novel expression of Kate’s blushes, simperings, and 
castings-down of the eyes. Nor am I fastidious when I 
declare that I found a certain definite connection between 
the polish on my shoes—rather the lack of it—and the ardor 
of Cyril’s affection. These observations were further con- 
firmed by eye-witness. Twice, inadvertently, I came upon 
them clasped in an embrace. Once, in an evening stroll in 
“ My Solitude,” I am sure that I heard, from beneath the 
branches, something as soft as a love-pledge. Thrice I have 
distinctly seen a blush upon Kate’s cheeks when I have 
asked her to call Cyril. These indications I considered to 
amount to absolute proof. What was I to do about it? 
The following letter to my literary chum, Arbuthnot, con- 
tains the solution which I made of the difficulty : 


“ My Sourtupe,” Hrturown, Vr. 

Dear Tunor: 

I have a story in pickle—not in my head, nor in manuscript, but right 
under my eyes and nose—a regular love-story. The most remarkable 
thing about it is that you can control its conditions. You can coax, 
wheedle, foment, probe, in short vivisect it. You can bring about any 
scene which you desire, and then observe how the parties will act under 
the given circumstances. This is absolutely scientific in method. Don’t 
understand, eh? Well, then, to be plain, Kate, the parlor-maid, and 
Cyril, the butler, are in love. What a field for fiction this is! It is com- 
mon enough to doctor a story of the imagination to suit one’s needs, but 
to doctor a story in actual life—why, Thnot, it is unparalleled in literary 
annals. Now, I propose that you and I do the thing up together. 

You know my hobby about having every room in the house furnished 
more or less like a library. You can take any one of them you choose, 
and so leave me to mine and my solitude, without which, you know, I 
cannot do any mental work. You like to go into all sorts of uncouth 
places and annoy all sorts of uncouth people, Bohemian like. So you 
can write up the outside part of the story, the setting of it. While I, in 
“My Solitude,” can do up the intervals—the love scenes and all that. 
Yours might be in narrative and mine in diary. 

Don’t you comprehend the beauty of the arrangement? The story is 
an actual one, in course of being acted before our very eyes. Therefore 
we will not have to confer as to fitting together the different scenes 
which we each write. They will fit together in reality, and all that we 
will have to do is to write them as they occur. 
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Think itall over, old boy; and hurry up, too, for we don’t want the 
denouement to come before we adjust our glasses. You know my foible 
about being alone and all my other eccentricities, so don’t expect an 
exciting or hospitable host. This visit is strictly professional, eh? 
Believe me ever your queerest Harry. 

N. B.—I’ve just caught sight of Kate and Cyril embracing. Telegraph. 


JuLty 20th—Arbuthnot telegraphs that he will be here to- 
night. Later: Arbuthnot hascome. Operations will begin 
at once. 

Juty 22p.—This morning, about three o’clock, I awoke. 
I suppose that it is more correct to say that I became aware 
that I was sleeping. For, logically, you must know that 
you are in a state of unconsciousness before you can rouse 
yourself from it. After allowing myself to remain for a few 
moments in a condition of conscious oblivion, I found that 
my thoughts arose with great activiy. According, I arose, 
too, and dressed. For, since my thoughts do not always 
arise when I am ready, I generally arise when they are. I 
hurried down to the library and wrote industriously for some 
time. 

The windows presented an inky-black surface; and the 
importunate tapping and knocking upon them gave evidence 
of rainy, blustering weather. It was yet too early to see 
out. The room felt damp and chilly, and I resolved to make 
a fire. The wood basket is always kept supplied; for here, 
at the north, it not infrequently happens that a wood fire is 
cheerful and comfortable even in mid-summer. I knelt 
before the grate and began to pile up the kindling. 

“ Oh-h-h-h-h-oh!” The shriek sank to a sigh. The fig- 
ure of a woman appeared in the doorway clutching the knob, 
and leaning in a limp, unconscious way against the panels. 
It was Kate. 

In an instant I had been thrust into a peculiar and uncom- 
fortable situation. But it would be doubly peculiar and 
uncomfortable if Kate proceeded to the lengths of a full 
faint. I accordingly supported her in my arms. As I gazed 
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down upon her soft complexion and striking features, it 
occurred to me that Cyril had good taste. As she continued 
to remain in her unconscious state, it occurred to me what 
a pleasant situation my present one would be for Cyril. I 
wished that he was in it. 

“T thought it was a robber.” She opened her eyes as she 
vouchsafed this information, and immediately shut them 
again. I felt disappointed at her relapse. I decided that 
fright from robbers was the most powerful narcotic known. 
I stroked the hair on her temples gently—it was rich brown 
hair—and fanned her with a book which I snatched from 
the table. I thought that I heard a foot-step in the hall, 
but it must have been a fancy of my mind, which exagger- 
ated anything into a possible relief from my present embar- 
rassment. 

“ Do you want me to make your fire?” Without waiting 
for an answer, she was down on the floor in a moment, hand- 
ling the wood. She worked with a vivacity which I would 
not explain in connection with her recent faintness. I took 
my seat and became deeply absorbed in writing. 

‘“*How you do need some one to care for you,” she re- 
marked. 

“Yes,” I answered, without looking up and writing on 
uninterruptedly. 

“Tt was awful kind of you to bring me to, then. You 
gave me suchascare. But I don’t mind it a bit, seein’ ’twas 
you.” I looked up from my writing and our eyes met. The 
stick of wood which she was about to put on the fire rested 
in her lap. I turned away and drove my pen furiously. 

“ Are you writing another one of them short stories? I 
liked that last one of yours in the Magazine fearfully. 





But I suppose you want to be alone, so I’ll go.” She was 
talking half to herself. I did not look up at first; when I 
did she was gone. If that was not impertinence! I do not 
except even the fainting fit. She shouldn’t have lost her 
common sense and her other senses, too, in that fashion. 
But I stood it—for the sake of Thnot’s and my story. 
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II. 


NARRATIVE. 


“ Why, Mayri’ Doolittel, be it you? Come right in and 
set yourself daown in that rockin’ chair. I hain’t seen you 
fur a feerful spell. You look all tuckered aout.” 

“ Well, Sary Warner, I be tuckered aout!” said Maria, 
with confirmatory emphasis, as she took the chair indicated. 
Both voices were pitched in that high nasal which seems to 
assume, as a matter of course, a deaf audience. Maria’s 
had a wheezy note, as if it had been played on too constantly 
in the direction of household affairs. It sounded like a fid- 
dle which deserved to be retired for faithful service. 

“ Did you bring your knittin’?” asked Sarah. “ You did, 
didn’t you? That means we’re goin’ to have a squar’ peece 
ov talkin’.” 

“ Sary, I’m so confewsed an’—an’ worrited, I can’t see 
straight!” She dropped a stitch by way of emphasis. 

“ Wal, jest aout with it; it’ll relieve your mind, an’ you 
can trust me ennyhaow.” 

“Yes, I knowed it; altho’ things of mine hes leaked aout, 
I never mistrusteded you, Sary Warner.” She always 
doubled the last syllable when excited. 

“ An’ rightly!” with virtuous intent upon her knitting. 

“ That be a re-al good bit of yarn you got,” she added. 

“T traded for that jist the other day at the corner store, 
an’, Sary, thar’s somethin’ wrong over at Mr. Harry Tracy’s 
as shure as I’m a’settin’ here!” They instinctively drew 
their chairs and heads together. : 

“ Thar’s somethin’ wicked between Mr. Harry Tracy and 
Kate!” She paused to watch the effect of this announce- 
ment. 

“ Thar’s somethin’ which I wouldn’t a’like to mention to 
few pewre-minded persons,” she continued. 

“T don’t believe nothin’ bad of Mr. Harry Tracy, so there, 
Mayri’ Doolittel!’”? She knit energetically. Contradiction 
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was all that was needed to make Maria divulge everything, 
and Sarah knew it. 

“Perhaps ef you had seen what I hev, you wouldn’t 
believe it.” Maria paused upon this triumphant sarcasm. 
“This mornin’—you know we hed to do the house-work 
afore he’s up; he don’t like no noise—this mornin’ he was 
up too in his lib’ry a’writin’. As I was goin’ by his door, 
I see’d him an’ Kate a’huggin of one another, so I did. 
An’ I jest stept one side, and I listened. And Kate says, 
says she, ‘ J don’t mind it a bit,’ says she, ‘ seein’ *twas you.’ 
Jest turn them words over, will ye?” 

The needles flew in and out. The needles flew out and in. 

“ An’ then I be afraid he’d see me, so I jes’ crep away.” 

The needles flew outand in. The needles flew in and out. 

“ Mayri’, discharge Kate.” 

“Oh, Sary, I couldn’t, nohaow. I must wait till a creesis 
come first.” 

A thoughtful pause. 

“Then, Mayri’, you leave that hawnt ov shame an’ 
vice—” 

““An’ $40 a month an’ good vittals—” fiercely. 

“An’ go back to your haouse next door, do you, an’ flee 
from the wrath to come!” Sarah stopped knitting and 
delivered these last words slowly and impressively. 

“T won’t do no sech an’ a-thing!” declared Maria, rising. 
*T must live up to my conwictions, an’ I haint been con- 
wicted yet of Mr. Harry Tracy’s wickedness. I’m only 
susspishus.”’ 

Sarah sat still after Maria had gone. Perhaps she was 
thinking of Macrae and his sin in that same house years 
before. After a time she rose and went to her own room, 
and knelt down and prayed: 

“© Lord, you’ll jes’ have to take sister Mayri’ unto your 
own hands; for I can’t do nothin’ with her nohaow.” 
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IIT. 


NARRATIVE, 


All Hilltown knew Miss Maria Doolittel’s secret. They 
knew it, not as a suspicion, but as an accomplished fact. 
Providence and Mrs. Sarah Warner were the first who had 
heard of it. Of the two, circumstances pointed to Mrs. 
Sarah Warner as its disseminator. 

“Outraged justiss deman’s a lynchin’.” The speaker 
leaned carelessly against a pillar of the “ Hilltown Hotel” 
porch. He was a tall, spare man, with an abnormal pro- 
jection of the upper right-hand eye-tooth. His audience 
was the “ leadin’ citizens.” 

* Will Mr. Spillbank ‘describ’ what a lynchin’ be pre- 
cisely ?” came with a judicial measurement of tone from a 
chair tipped back against the wall. 

“ Wal, lynchin’ means— Why, it be a-throwin’ away ov all 
lor. The essince of lynchin’ is lorlesness. In goin’ abaout 
it, you must be lorless above all things.” 

“T allus heer’d a rope an’ a limb war the essince ov 
lynchin’,” interpolated a mild voice, which had a sifted 
sound as if it had been passed through a laugh. 

“Tt be, it be—but so be it of hangin’. Naow a hangin’ 
be by the lor, and lynchin’ be agin the lor. Thar be the 
disstincshun. We must act with maliss prepinse, withaout 
no forethought, withaout no cereemony, withaout no deliber- 
ashun.” He hadn’t been a juryman for nothing. 

“Then let’s form ourselves into a taown meetin’ in the 
waitin’ room, the better to arrange the lynchin’ in order,” 
suggested the judicial man. 

“A good idee; but we must be lorless,” persisted Mr. 
Spillbank, as he led the way. 

The judicial man took the chair and inquired whether 
they should open with a benediction. This was a poser. 
Mr. Spillbank wriggled and was silent. Finally guttural 
tones from a man in a dark corner of the room said: 
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“* Vengénce is mine; I will repay, saith the Lord.’ I 
takes this to mean that he will mind his own vengénces and 
we kin mind ours. This be our little vengénce whully, 
be’ent it, Mr. Spillbank?” Mr. Spillbank was pleased to 
declare that it was. 

“T meove, then,” the gutteral tones concluded, “ that thar 
be no benedicshun.” This scripture interpretation was ac- 
cepted without further comment, and business proceeded. 

“ We are met to consider with calmness and calcoolashun ” 
—Mr. Spillbank, in his public utterances, always began with 
this phrase, no matter what might be the subject in hand— 
“the outrageeous conduc’ of the man who presoomes to 
nominate himself Mr. Harry Tracy, Jr., but who, from his 
foul proceedings, may be alias. We must rewt aout this 
poisonous weed from off the face of this fair erth.” A mur- 
mur went through the room like the “amen” of a Methodist 
camp-meeting. ‘“‘ Injured innocence cries for vengence ; our 
chil’ren in ”— a word seemed to fail him, and he hesitated— 
“inform us to presarve the sanctity of the home; our wives 
invoke us to defen’ the bonds of matreemony; our taown, 
our country, our religion, command us to put daown Satinn 
under our feet; the brazenn heavins themselves shet daown 
on no mercy!” This eloquent outburst met with uproar- 
ious applause, which cooled only when the judicial man 
interposed: ‘“ We lack evidense.” 

“ Hevidence is not a lackin’, sir,” spoke up a younger 
member of the meeting. He was the coachman of one of 
the “city folks.” “I ’ave it right ’ere, sir; in me ’ead, sir. 
I testify that the unfortoonate girl, Kate, is infatoowated 
with th’ scoundrel. I might go so far as to h’say, judgin’ 
from several hinterviews, that she is bewitched with ’im. 
Said she to me, ‘There hisn’t a man like ’im hanywhere.’ 
And when I ventoored to compare meself with that man for 
a place in ’er haffections”—here he placed his hand upon his 
heart, keeping time to which gesture rose and subsided a 
snicker from the mild-voiced man—“ she scoorned me. Add 
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to this personal hevidence the fac’, which I just lerned, 
that hafter triflin’ with ’er ’eart, he is goin’ to brootally dis- 
charge ’er from ’is ’ouse, and I say the hevidence is concloo- 
sive!” Loud cries of “ Lynch him,” “ The scoundral,” “ He 
did, did he ?” “ Daown with his board fence,” and higher 
than all the persistent tones of Mr. Spillbank, “ We must 
be lorless, above all things,” greeted the coachman. The 
judicial man finally restored order. 

“The evidence be conclusive,” said he. 

A quiet looking fellow of gentlemanlike bearing took the 
floor at this juncture. 

“Tf it is permitted a stranger a word, particularly as he is 
from the south,” [cries of “ Yes, we'll heer ye! ”] “and 
therefore knows all about lynching, I would suggest that 
the best plan is to wait for at least ten days, till you work 
this commendable spirit of vengeance up to a fever-heat, and 
then proceed to the house of Mr. Harry Tracy, Jr., and 
execute summary justice upon him. That is the way we 
would do down south.” 

“ But we must be lorless,” added Mr. Spillbank. 

“Spillbank is correct in his analysis of panied 
returned the stranger. 

Whether it was because of his assumed knowledge of 
lynching, or his wholesome flattery of Mr. Spillbank, or the 
natural aversion of the New England mind to do anything 
contrary to law, the stranger’s advice was unanimously 
adopted. . 

LA 
DIARY. 


Juty 27TH.—Miss Maria Doolittel intormed me yesterday 
that, owing to “a creesis,” the nature of which she could 
not explain to me, she had discharged Kate. The “creesis” 
must mean ignorance of dusting, I think. This morning 
she came to my room and said that Kate was at the door 
about to leave, and would like her wages. I usually allow 
Miss Doolittel to act as my agent in any money-dealing with 
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my servants; but this time I wanted to pay the wages 
myself. When I reached the door, I found Kate seated in a 
wagon. 

“Mr. Tracy, my brother Cyril will leave you to-morrow.” 

* Your brother !” 

“Yes. You don’t suppose he’d stay in a house I’d been 
turned out of, do you ?” 

But my surprise arose from a different source. I handed 
her the money, which she took mechanically. 

“T won’t ever believe you sent me away, Mr. Tracy. It 
was her!” and she waved her hand toward the house to 
indicate, I suppose, its presiding genius, Miss Maria Doo- 
littel. “O, Mr. Tracy, I do hate—to leave you—so!” she 
faltered. 

I feared another scene and retired precipitately. I could 
not forbear, however, going to the window to see what hap- 
pened—for the sake of the story. She sat in the wagon 
bowed with weeping. Her brother—strange I never knew 
it was her brother—was trying to comfort her. Her last 
words, whose full import I had not noticed at the moment, 
recurred to me as I stood watching: “O, Mr. Tracy, I do 
hate—to leave you—so!” Could it be? Oh, no—yes—O, 
Macrae! And I thought all the time she was in love with 
Cyril instead ! 

A few moments later she drove out of the yard and out 
of our story. 


VI. 


NARRATIVE. 


After asking for the wages, Miss Maria Doolittel sought 
Mr. Arbuthnot’s room. 

“O, Mr. Arbuthnot, exkewse me, but is there—is there 
anything wrong about Mr, Tracy?” She hesisated in an 
imploring way. Mr. Arbuthnot was writing at his desk. 
He looked up and asked sternly : 

*“ Wrong about Mr. Tracy? What do you mean? 
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“ Why, all the taown is a-talkin’ abaout him an’ Kate, an’ 
they’re goin’ to lynch him, an’ I sent Kate away this 
mornin’, an’ jes’ naow I asked ’im for the money to pay 
her, an’ he said, said he, he’d pay her himself. He allus let 
me do it afore excep’ to Kate, an’—an’—” She stopped for 
breath. “But he wouldn’t, no, he wouldn’t; an’ O, Mr. 
Arbuthnot, please get: him aout ov town afore they lynch 
im.” 

She was almost crying in her excitement. Mr. Arbuth- 
not listened unmoved by her incoherent utterances of min- 
gled remorse and anxiety. 

“ Miss Doolittle, do you know who originated this slander 
against Mr. Tracy?” He bent his eyes upon her with a 
searching look. Her revulsion of feeling, however, was too 
great to allow her to heed his question. 

“ It be’ent true, then? Praise the good Lord! I’m goin’ 
right over to tell Sary Warner.” She was so frightened at 
her share in raising the flood of public opinion which was 
overwhelming Mr. Tracy that she jumped at the first straw 
which proved that the tide had set the other way. 

“ Perhaps it would be wise to tell her the truth ‘his time.” 
His words arrested her as she was passing out of the door. 
She turned quickly with a conscience-stricken stare. 

“ But, O, Mr. Arbuthnot, I didn’t mean to, an’ Sary said 
she wouldn’t tell, an’—an’—” 

“T was present at the lynching meeting, and persuaded 
them to postpone their wrath for at least ten days. By that 
time I expect that there will be no wrath lett, particularly 
when they learn that the story is false. Perhaps you can 
help to clear up the affair,” concluded Mr. Arbuthnot with 
a grim flutter of a smile. , 

Maria had broken down completely. She sat in a little 
heap on the floor, rocking back and forth, and murmuring 
between her sobs, “ Sary said—she wouldn’t—tell.” 
MaRALI. 
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(This department is intended for the free expression of college sentiment. The editors dis- 
claim all responsibility for the opinions expressed } 


“ Called Back.” 


In “Called Back,” Mr. Conway has, perhaps, realized 
the ideal of the fashionable summer novel of to-day. Rely- 
ing almost entirely for success upon the production of 
startling effects, he has woven into his plot incidents and 
results which at the same time please and astonish, interest 
and excite. To characterize as improbable the events of the 
climacteric chapter would be to express but mildly their un- 
likelihood, yet, regarded as a unit, the narrative presents great 
plausibility. A style well adapted to relating facts, and to 
introducing colloquy, but, unembellished by the descriptive 
element, so generally and so persistently introduced by 
novelists in works embodying as extensive a scope of travel 
as he has allowed himself, is a pleasureable rarity. We 
readily pardon the author for omitting long disquisitions 
on the natural beauties of Scotland, and on the statues, 
pictures and “palazzos” of Turin, Genoa and Florence, 
Rome and Naples, mentioned merely as the scenes of modern 
incidents, or as stages on a journey, and not as places 
hallowed by the historical associations of past centuries, and 
as repositories for the relics of ancient and medizval art. 
Shades of Bulwer Lytton and Madame de Staél! But in 
recounting his rapid and anxious excursion through Russia 
and Siberia, he becomes more explicit. The abject hopeless- 
ness, the terrible fate of a Russian convict doomed to the 
mines are vividly described, while the “ ostrog” is held up 
as a disgrace to a civilized nation, as “a hell made by men 
for their fellow-men.” The active Nihilist and Communist 
are painted in colors no darker than their crimes deserve. 
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Their reckless disregard of the lives and property of others, 
their love of plotting for plotting’s sake, are clearly portrayed. 

Like “ Archibald Malmaison,” “ Called Back” is a psy- 
chological story; but unlike “ Archibald Malmaison,” has 
its foundation not on a peculiar state of alternate mental 
existences, but on the mesmeric influence of physical con- 
tact. The writer, however, makes no attempt to prove or 
even to advance any hypothesis to adequately account for 
the extraordinary events which he narrates. The phenome- 
non of the loss of memory and its subsequent return, though 
rare, is by no means unprecedented. Beyond this all is 
unexplained. On the occasion of his second visit to that 
mysterious house, the hero, by taking the hand of the insen- 
sible Pauline, again and again conjures up before his mind 
a scene in which he had once participated as a helpless blind 
man. He sees, brilliantly lighted, the darkened room, to 
which his back is turned, recognizes two of its occupants as 
men whom he has met since that dreadful night, impresses 
on his memory the features of the others, notes the position 
of each of the group, and hears the same sweet music dying 
away in the same muffled moan. No intimation is given 
whether it is intended that these repetitions should be attri- 
buted to clairvoyance, to the mutual interaction of body and 
mind, or to a mind grown morbid by continued brooding 
over the hidden murder. Some special circumstance points 
to the adoption of each view. The faces of total strangers 
were clearly distinguishable, The phantom disappeared as 
soon as he dropped her hand. The only men whom he knew 
in connection with Pauline were present. * His sensation of 
dual existence, conscious of being on the sofa with his wife, 
yet looking on the tragedy from the position from which she 
had seen the same scene three years before, is also an im- 
portant consideration. There can be little doubt as to the 
proper explanation of similar phenomena, but in this case 


inconsistency of detail renders the facts irreconcilable to any ’ 


theory without the assumption of an exquisitely sensitive 
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mental organization on the one side, and of unusual intel- 
lectual vigor on the other. From a metaphysical standpoint 
the book must be pronounced a failure; from a popular 
standpoint it is a most brilliant success. Once taken up it 
is always finished, but finished with a feeling of unsubstan- 
tial results. 





Our Professional Losses, 


ITHIN a short time Princeton has been compelled to 

regret the departure of two of the most eminent men 
among the younger members of the Faculty. The announce- 
ment that Mr. McMaster had accepted an invitation to fill 
the historical chair of the University of Pennsylvania was 
followed by the announcement of the publication of the first 
volume of his History of the People of the United States, 
a single volume of which sufficed to gain for the author a 
high rank among modern historians. While looking with 
impatience for the appearance of the remainder of this work, 
readers and critics are notified that Mr. McMaster is to 
sketch the life of Benjamin Franklin, to form one of the 
series of American Men -ot Letters edited by Charles 
Dudley Warner. During the summer we have heard that 
Prof. Halsted has become one of the faculty of the Univer- 
sity of Texas. While the former loss was perhaps the more 
aggravating, the latter was the less venal of the two. 
Prof. Halsted’s Treatise on Mensuration, together with a 
number of able articles published in periodicals, had insured 
to him no small degree of mathematical celebrity; while 
Mr. McMaster had carefully concealed his project from all 
but his most intimate friends. No policy more fatal to the 
reputation of Princeton can be imagined than that of allow- 
ing her Faculty to become a training school for young 
teachers who shall, as soon as fitted for the discharge of 
their duties, eminent in some special department of learning 
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or investigation, or noted for some literary or scientific 
achievement, be drawn to other colleges by alluring offers. 
Death has stricken some illustrious names from our cata- 
logue. Others have disappeared from ours and appeared 
elsewhere. It is the renown of the instructors as well as 
the excellence of the instruction which supports and extends 
the reputation of any educational institution. Blindness to 
the importance of one element may be as dangerous as dis- 
regard of the other. There can be no doubt that President 
McCosh’s recent remarks on the insufficiency of some of 
the professors’ salaries was most pertinent, and that gener- 
osity could not be better employed than in securing the 
college against similar losses in the future. 





A Yale Letter. 


[The following extracts, from the letter of a prominent Yale athletic 
man to a friend, were placed in our hands too late for publication in our 
June number, as their date shows. We publish them now, however, in 
the belief that they will still be of general interest to our subscribers.— 
Eas.) 

New Haven, June 14th, 1884. 
* * * * * * * 

You ask if the secret of our success in base ball is in our 
organization, and, if so, what it is? If we did possess any 
magical charm by which we always wrought victory, it would 
be treacherous to Yale to reveal it; and I-would be the last 
one, you know, to do so. But as our method is simply 
common sense, I do not know that we have any special right 
to it, and I will enlighten you to the best of my ability. It 
is the spirit with which we carry out the method, that does 
the work; and of that Yale is the sole possessor. Our 
method might be summed up in two words, work and organ- 
ization. Now, I will be a little more explicit. 
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In the first place, there is thorough accord between the 
faculty and the students on the subject of athletics. We 
trust them. They trust us. If they think that we are going 
alittle to excess in any direction, they put the matter squarely 
before us, and are pretty sure of our support. If, on the 
other hand, we think any regulation of theirs is too stringent 
or unwarranted, we simply bring it to their notice, and are 
always sure of a reasonable hearing. 

In regard to organization: we always elect our president 
and treasurer for the ensuing year in the spring term. This 
gives the new officers an opportunity to learn the methods 
and routine of their predecessors while still in office. The 
next year, then, they are well prepared to enter intelligently 
upon their duties. To be sure the treasurer of one year is 
often the president of the next; but it is better to be insured 
against all contingencies. Moreover, this prevents the next 
Freshman class from taking part in the elections, and, 
through ignorance and outside influence, throwing their 
weight on the wrong side. Men who have been in college 
a year are much better fitted to vote. The officers elected 
thus early have this extra time to make greater efforts in 
arranging games, collecting subscriptions, etc. 

In regard to what I call work: Men who are trying for the 
nine are kept in training from the first. The college at large 
expects from them undivided attention to their business. 
When we get into the field in the spring the first thing we 
learn to do is to play ball, and the second to play ball together. 
We get so that we run together like a machine. Each 
player knows what to expect from another, and just where 
to place his support to the best advantage. If a man is 
defective in any one point, the captain gives his special 
attention to that one man and that one point, until the fault 
is remedied. It isa fallacy to suppose that we get better 
men at first than any other college. I can say from exper- 
ience that we do not. The outlook at the opening of the 
season is often worse than discouraging. But, if there is 
8 
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any play in a man, we get it out of him by constant devotion 
to work. 
* * * * * * * 

You said in your last letter that you thought we were 
“in a fair way to win the championship by the help of luck, 
yelling, and Aristophanes.” If you had left off those last 
words you would have been all right. We are in a fair way 
to win it. All the talk about that yelling is bluster. A few 
fellows did gather around first base in the Amherst game 
and begin to yell; but they were at once quelled by the 
captain and the disapproval of the audience. I tell you that 
that was all there was of it. Ambherst felt sore over losing 
the championship through us, and were ready to snatch at 
any excuse. Dartmouth’s experience at New Haven has 


been manufactured out of whole cloth. 
* * * + * . * 


As I have said before, it is the spirit—sneer at “ Yale 
Spirit” as you will—with which we faithfully carry out our 
common-sense method that. has won and will win us the 
championship as long as college faculties allow us to meet 
our rivals, 

* * * * * * * 


Yours truly, 

















EDITORIALS. 








Kaitorials, 


) E ARE pleased to place our September number in the 
hands of our subscribers on the regular date—between 

the 15th and 20th of the month. This has been accom- 

plished in spite of the late date at which College opens. 


N A RECENT ADDRESS General Benjamin F. Butler 

declared that when at college he spent three hours every 
day at work in a mechanic’s shop; and that he could not 
understand why students could not raise their muscle in 
that manner as well as in rowing in a long, thin, tip-over 
shell of a boat, or in playing base-ball or foot-ball. Because, 
General, though, like every American youth, we may all 
expect to be president some day, we do not expect to be 
a presidential candidate on any Jabor ticket 





ONTRIBUTIONS are conspicuous for the lack of them. 
A preliminary contribution prize of ten dollars has been 
offered for the best series of three or more articles handed 
, in before the October number. We must maintain the high 
standard of the Lir. prizes, and unless the competition war- 
rants the award, we will be compelled to withhold it. By 
this warning we do not intend to give stimulus for hasty 
and worthless work. If any contributor feels that, in trying 
for this prize, he would be forced, let him put forth solid 
effort for the next one in February. It will count as much 
in the end. 
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RESIDENT ROBINSON is strongly opposed to college 

athletics. “It would furthermore,” he says, “seem to 
be no more than reasonable that no game should be played 
with any college so remote as to require more than one 
entire day’s absence at a time from stated college work.” 
We agree heartily with President Robinson. It seems to us, 
also, to be no more than reasonable that the present system 
of crowding all out-of-town games into as short a time as 
possible on one tour is not as good as the plan proposed by 
him. The visiting nine, wearied by the journey and suc- 
cessive games, is often not in a fit condition to play at its 
best. We think all will agree with President Robinson that 
it would be wiser to allow the nine to leave as often as it is 
necessary to play rival colleges, provided that they do not 
take more than “ one entire day’s absence ata time.” This 
is hard upon Dartmouth. But then we think that that 
college also will see the wisdom of President Robinson’s 
proposal, and confine its contests within a radius of “ one- 
entire-day’s-absence-at-a-lime” from Hanover. We call the 
careful attention of all faculties to this suggestion of Presi- 
dent Robinson. 





Can Any Good Thing Come Out of Yale? 


N ANOTHER page of this number will be found an 

account of Yale’s base-ball organization. The plan for 
the election of officers for the ensuing year in the spring 
term is worthy of careful consideration. It is not too late 
even now for Princeton to derive the full benefits of it by 
holding an election at once, and adopting the plan as per- 
manent for the future. The arguments adduced by the 
writer are as applicable to us as to Yale. In fact, this year 
it would be peculiarly advantageous. The base-ball organi- 
zation is now loaded with a debt which amounts to the far 
better part of a thousand dollars. For the nine to open the 
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next season thus hampered and without ready money, would 
be a start on the road to defeat. A treasurer elected now 
would adopt at once some measures for raising funds. 
Many in the upper classes who contributed last spring may 
feel that they have done all they can for the present. But 
the incoming class has no such excuse. It should be willing 
to assume a handsome share of the debt, and to do every- 
thing in its power to mark its first year in college with 
victory. A determined effort among the alumni, also, we 
are sure, would meet with reward. We have noticed a 
growing interest among them, particularly the eastern 
graduates, in the success of Princeton, and an appeal 
properly addressed to them would draw forth a prompt 
response. This year we are fortunate in having a captain 
who, apart from fitness in other respects for his position, has 
had experience in the duties of his office. Knowing the 
mistakes and misfortunes which operated in our failure of 
last season, he will be able to guard against them in the 
next. But he is not to be expected to retrieve our fortunes 
without hearty and continued support from the college at 
large. We are confident that this will be extended when it 
is found that work-in-earnest is intended. 





The Collegiate Fiction Field. 


D. HOWELLS affects to believe that all the stories 

« have been told. Old ones are all that are left. Authors 
now have the option of furnishing and burnishing worn-out 
plots or of seeking some other more original pursuit. He has 
also referred recently to style as “an increasingly unimport- 
ant matter.” If Mr. Howells’ beliefs have foundation, writers 
may well stop to inquire what barvest there is left to gather 
in the fiction field. The public are not apt to tolerate stale 
stories, even when told in a superlative style, much less in 
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an inferior one. And an inferior style is the only outcome 
of “an increasingly unimportant matter.” For writers will 
not waste effort upon uselessness. 

In refutation of Mr. Howells’ dictum on style we will 
quote from Mr. Besant, in his recent work on “ The Art of 
Fiction.” “ First, as in painting and sculpture,” he says, 
“ not only are fidelity, truth and harmony to be observed in 
fiction, but also beauty of workmanship. It is almost impos- 
sible to estimate too highly the value of careful workman- 
ship; that is, of style. Everyone, without exception, of the 
great masters in fiction has recognized this truth.” In 
refutation of Mr. Howells’ belief that all stories now are 
stale, we will simply call to mind the works of Mr. Howells 
himself, and their success with a public which demands 
originality and novelty as the price of its favor. We are 
even willing to grant Mr. Howells his belief that style is an 
increasingly unimportant matter, provided he does not so 
regard it in practice or betray others into the same conviction. 

All stories now are not stale; for life is not made up of 
stale stories. And it is in the province of short stories that 
we would especially urge this truth. There is no direction 
in which better work has been done and remains to be done 
than in this. The Lr. especially desires to encourage short 
stories in college literature. To this end we have offered a 
prize of twenty dollars for the best story, to be handed in 
September 25th. 

Choose an original story, fase it into an artistic whole, 
then let it write itself; with an eye, however, to watch that it 
does not regard style as an increasingly unimportant matter. 





The New Ritual. 


HE FOLLOWING ritual, composed of arguments against 
athletics, is taken from the annual report of President 
Robinson, of Brown University, and from the editorial com- 
ment of the Zribune thereon in a recent issue : 
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“One of the games has sometimes brought the students 
taking part in it into such relations with professional players 
and their following as to awaken apprehensions of serious 
demoralization ;” therefore, all students should behave them- 
selves, and not engage in base-ball or foot-ball. 

“ Attempts have been made among the faculties of the 
colleges immediately concerned in these intercollegiate 
contests, to unite on some uniform regulations that shall 
control them, but thus far without success ;” therefore, all 
students should behave themselves, and not engage in base- 
ball or foot-ball. 

“ That some intelligent and systematic attention ought to 
be given in all our colleges to physical culture, may be 
regarded as universally accepted truth ;” therefore, all students 
should behave themselves, and not engage in base-ball or 
foot-ball. 

“The attendance of at least ten men on a side being 
required at each game, the number of absences from college 
duties, when the contests occur, cannot fail, in a small college, 
to be observed by all;” therefore, all students should 
behave themselves, and not engage in base-ball or foot-ball. 

“ The attempts...... made among the colleges to agree upon 
some uniform rules for the regulation of contesting games 
among their students, have failed, for the very simple reason 
that no set of rules could be framed that should be fitted to 
each college, and equally applicable and just to all the parties 
concerned ;” therefore, all students should behave them- 
selves, and not engage in base-ball or foot-ball. 

“ The difficulty...... of enforcing regulations more stringent 
than exist in other colleges must be at once apparent; ” 
therefore, all students should behave themselves, and not 
engage in base-ball or foot-ball. 

“ Because of the unusual attention recently attracted to 
them ;” therefore, all students should behave themselves, 
and not engage in base-ball or foot-ball. 

“ Because of the complaints of parents of the injurious 
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influence of these contests on the minds of their sons ;” 
therefore, all students should behave themselves, and not 
engage in base-ball or foot-ball. 

“Some, engaging in them fitfully and unintelligently, 
fail of the good they might otherwise receive;” therefore, 
all students should behave themselves, and not engage in 
base-ball or foot-ball. 

“The majority, content with merely looking on and applaud- 
ing, get no real benefit whatever from them ; ” therefore, all 
students should behave themselves, and not engage in base- 
ball or foot-ball. 

‘* Not a few of these gentlemen (of the faculties) have, 
themselves, been leaders in these sports in their college days. 
They recall with keenest zest the honorable rivalries and the 
healthful excitement of hard-fought contests in foot-ball, base- 
ball and boating. They do not forget that they were once 
‘boys,’ and they have no idea of throwing a damper upon 
youthful enthusiasm ; ” therefore, all students should behave 
themselves, and not engage in base-ball or foot-ball. 

“Our colleges are largely eleemosynary or charitable 
institutions.” Our students are charity boys, living upon 
the bounty of rich benefactors to our institutions; therefore, 
all students should behave themselves, and not engage in 
base-ball or foot-ball. 

“The charter of Brown University sets forth what is the 
aim of this institution and all similar ones. It expressly 
declares this aim to be the ‘ forming the rising generation to 
virtue, knowledge and useful literature ;’” therefore, all students 
should behave themselves, and not play base-ball or foot- 
ball games. 

Boating and lacrosse, having no votaries at Brown Uni- 
versity, are not included in the above articles of belief. 
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Literary Gossip. 


COUNTRY library late on an autumn afternoon; the fading light is 

coming through the windows, showing glimpses of a cold, gray, 
windy sky outside. A bright fire is casting gleams of warm light over 
the long lines of books that line the walls. From the spaces between 
the rugs that cover the polished floor you get fitful reflections of the red 
flames. In two arm-chairs before the fire sit two figures. 

Literary Yours [editor of a college paper, who knows that he and 
his fair companion have been introduced as “both so fond of literature, 
you know,” and feels that now is his chance to spread himself]: “They 
tell me you’re fond of literature, Miss ——.” 

Farr Compayion [coldly]: “ Yes?” 

Lrrerary Yours [to himself ]: “ Dear me, I shall never get on at this 
rate in the world. I must find out who her favorite author is and praise 
him up.” [Aloud] “ Now, do tell me whether you’ve got a fancy for any 
writer in particular—some idol, as it were? Mine, I’m free to confess, is 
Thackeray. I make it a point to collect all the information and stories 
about him I can get, aside from his writings. By the way, did it ever 
strike you what an intense interest there is in what one may call the 
personality of authors; meaning by that, not only what they did and 
said, apart from what they wrote, but even what they looked like? All 
who ever saw Thackeray when he was in America tell me they can never 
take up a book of his without thinking of that strong English face with 
its shock head of hair, the stalwart figure clad in rough tweed cloth, the 
low shoes showing the worsted stockings as he sat, one leg over the other, 
coffee-cup in hand, amicably laying down the law at some entertainment 
to which he had been invited. Longfellow, in his ‘ Hyperion,’ speaks 
in the same way of Jean Paul Richter. ‘There he sits with his majestic 
forehead ; his wild blue eyes and finely cut nose and mouth ; his massive 
frame clad loosely and carelessly in an old green frock, from the pockets 
of which the corners of books project, and perhaps the end of a loaf 
and the nose of a bottle; a straw hat lined with green lying near him; 
a huge walking-stick in his hand, and at his feet a white poodle with 
pink eyes and a string around his neck.’ It was that description which 
made me read Richter’s ‘ Fixlein,’ which let me into a new world. I'd 
never read a book not written in my own language before. How igno- 
rant most of us are of the treasures of French and German literature ; 
we almost forget they exist. Till our eyes are opened we have a firmly 
rooted Philistinistic belief that no books ever have been written equal to 
our books; that no boooks are being written equal to our books; that no 
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books ever will be written to equal our books. But excuse my running 
on so; the truth is, I’ve enjoyed this literary conversation so ——.” 

Farr Companton [with horrible sarcasm]: “ Did you ever hear of Sid- 
ney Smith’s idea of a pleasant conversation? ‘What a sensible and 
agreeable gentleman that is who has just left us,’ he said to Fitzherbert ; 
‘I never passed a more entertaining evening in my life.’ ‘What could 
entertain you? the gentleman never opened his lips.’ ‘I grant you that, 
my dear Fitz, but he listened faithfully to all I had to say, and always 
laughed in the right place.’” 

Literary Yours [misses the point, but feels he is not getting on, so 
starts off on another tack]: “Speaking of German literature, I picked 
up this summer a beautifully-bound copy of Heine’s Reisebilder, finely 
printed on good, white paper, with broad margins; a perfect delight to 
look at, and whenever I need a literary treat I take that book off my 
shelf and read a chapter or so, but no more; I must save it as long as I 
can. What stores of wit and pathos, comedy and tragedy there are in 
that one volume! with now an undercurrent of bitter irony and now 
a passage that tells a hidden story or depicts a scene in such beautiful 
transcendent language that one feels enraptured as one reads. The 
secret of our pleasure in Heine’s writing is that he tells us so much in so 
few words. Each sentence, each word almost calls up a beautiful image 
or conveys a subtle thought or meaning that is not expressed. As when 
he quotes from an old play, ‘she was amiable and he loved her; he, 
however, was not amiable, and she did not love him,’ and tells us that 
he once acted the chief part, making all the ladies weep but one. ‘Fair 
lady,’ he says, ‘the old play is a tragedy, though the hero does not fall 
by the hand of another or of himself. The eyes of the heroine are 
beautiful—fair lady, do you not smell violets ?—most beautiful, and they 
pierce the heart like crystal daggers. The voice of the heroine is beau- 
tiful too—fair iady, did you not hear the nightingale sing?’ Can a beau- 
tiful meaning be better expressed than in those two questions? In 
Heine’s descriptions of natural objects, too, his diction has the quality of 
rich poetic coloring and suggestiveness ; but in the course of my reading 
I came across two pieces of descriptive writing which even Heine cannot 
equal. One is Emerson’s word-painting of the day.” [A rustle, indi- 
cating increased attention on the part of the auditor.) “ You remember 
it, of course: ‘I see the spectacle of the morning from the hill-top over 
against my house from daybreak to sunrise, with emotions which an 
angel might share. The long slender bars of cloud float like fishes in 
the sea of crimson light. From the earth, as a shore, I look out into 
that silent sea. I seem to partake its rapid transformations; the active 
enchantment reaches my dust, and I delight and conspire with the 
morning wind. Give me a day and I will make the pomp of emperors 
ridiculous. The dawn is my Assyria; the sunset and moonrise my 
Paphos and land of unimaginable Faerie; broad noon shall be my Eng- 
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land of the senses and the understanding; the night shall be my 
Germany of mystic dreams and philosophy.’” 

Farr Companion [with rapture]: “Oh, don’t stop; go on. What is 
the other? Is it from Emerson too?” 

Lirerary Yours [delighted at having made an opening]: To himself— 
“She must be from Boston.” Aloud—‘“No. It is a quotation in an essay 
4 on Maurice de Guerin, taken from his ‘Centaur.’ Part of it runs like 

i this: ‘Even so upon the mountain-top I watched the spectacle of the 
dark, having at my feet an expanse of life like the hushed sea. My 
regards had free range and travelled to the most distant points. Like 
sea-beaches, which never lose their wetness, the line of mountains to 
the west retained the imprint of gleams not perfectly wiped out by the 
shadows. In that quarter still survived, in pale clearness, mountain 
summits, naked and pure.’ It is a beautiful quotation in a fine essay ; 
you should read it.” 

Farr Companion [eagerly]: “ Who wrote the essay?” 

Lrrerary Yours [going blind to destruction]: “It is by Matthew 
Arnold, ——.” 

Farr Companion: “Oh!” 

A sudden chilliness overspreads the air. 

Lirerary Yours [despairingly, to himself]: “Oh, why didn’t I 
remember that Arnold told the Bostonians that Emerson was only the 
friend of those that live in the spirit!” 
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Kiitors’ Table. 


“The earth hath bubbles, as the water has, 
And these are of them.”— Macbeth, Act I, Scene III. 


ELL, how familiar everything seems. Glad to see you, old fellow. 
Suppose you have had a good time. 

What delightful things our college vacations are, at least to most of us. 
You cannot travel far among the mountains or seaside resorts without 
finding the happy, careless student, truly “ off duty,” and intent on get- 
ting ready for the next year’s campaign of study by letting books severely 
alone for a time. 

A tramp through the grand scenery of New York or Massachusetts has 
brought health and practical experiences to many, and filled the mind 
with memories that will be a continual delight, while others, perhaps, 
can dream of strolls along the sandy beach, and asking from some “ nut- 
brown maiden” “ What are the wild waves saying?” 

Some of us have tasted the sweets of camp life in the midst of nature’s 
glories, and have indulged our failing for gunning and fishing in the 
deep, dark shadows of the primeval woods. What could be more ideal 
to the student of “ nature’s teachings” than the camp-fire at night sur- 
rounded by its jolly company. The jokes, the stories, the readings, the 
images ever changing in the glowing embers, all contribute to the delight 
of camping. It almost seems like another world from the busy, hurry- 
ing one we have always known. Waking in the night you hear such 
weird sounds. The winds sigh through the spruce trees that guard your 
tent, the gurgle of the brook adds its note, and, perhaps, the patter of 
the rain-drops on your canvas ceiling, and the chatter of squirrels or the 
hoot of the snowy owl, all declare that you are lulled by the music of 
the woods. 

What matters an occasional ducking in an untimely shower? A 
change of raiment restores comfort, and the strong tonic of the spruce- 
laden air prevents ‘coughs and colds.’ The birds and the ferns and the 
flowers are refreshing topics for our study as the days run swiftly by. But 
all things must come to an end, and we must come back from the lovely 
hills of New England, and must once more condescend to walk on 
wooden floors instead of a carpet of spruce needles, and to lie on a mat- 
tress instead of a “ bed of boughs.” 

Weare the first to break away from camp, and, as the shadows of advanc- 
ng day descend to the valleys, we take our leave. Not without one long 
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look into the faces that we have learned to regard with feelings of true 
friendship. But it’s all over now, and the kerchiefs that wave good-bye 
are suddenly hidden from view by a sharp angle. So we walk down the 
wood-road, and—come, come, this day-dreaming is growing tiresome, and 
the products of “ College Journalism,” forming a small sized “ stack” on 
the sanctum table, are clamoring for attention. 

The June numbers, containing the grand commencement doings, came 
s like voices, sounding over a chasm with announcements of base-ball 
championship and echoes from Saratoga. 

“ But let by-gones be by-gones.” No comment is necessary here, but 
with that “hope” that “springs eternal in the breast,” we look forward 
to the foot-ball season with confidence in the “ orange and black.” In fact, 
Princeton stock, in general, is well up just now, by reason of the large 
number of entering students, and the Lacrosse Championship as a solid 
working basis. News of prosperity comes to us, also, in the last number 
of the Amherst Student. In several successive editorials the college is 
congratulated on the excellent base-ball work of the past year, the new 
dormitory and gymnasium, successful discipline, and an adequate curric- 
ulum, concluding with these words: “Therefore, it seems to us that 
with the excellent record of the past year, and with a brilliant outlook for 
’ the future, Amherst College was never in such a prosperous condition as 
it is to-day.” 

The Bowdoin Orient stands up manfully for their crew, and thus 
encourages them as they depart for Saratoga Lake: “If the men remain 
in their present good condition, and no accident happens, we can hope 
for a good position at Saratoga, at least to leave the duty of guarding the 
rear to some less fortunate rival.” But, alas! such was their sad lot, as 
the record of July 6th but too plainly shows. Never mind, there is no 
reason why you should “guard the rear” nezt time, so keep up heart; 
we have had our reverses too. 

Changing the subject, the Orient has a bit of verse that expresses the 
sentiments of some disappointed poet in rather attractive words: 


THE PICNIC. 
PROSPECTION. 
We'll meet in the grove beyond the hill, 
, Mid the grand old trees, where all is still, 
Save the tremulous notes of the rippling rill, 
As it slips through the light and shade. 
Then we ’ll wake the echoes with many a song, 
While mirth and joy do the day prolong, 
Strolling the woodland aisles among, 
Or out in a verdant glade. 


II. 
But I and another will steal away 
From that merry group at its careless play, 
To a nook secure from the open day, 
Where a lovely beech tree towers ; 
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And sit us down by the gray old stone, 

There in the peaceful grove alone ; 

And I'll whisper her things she has never known,— 
O hasten the lagging hours ! 


RETROSPECTION. 

I’m tired. Just look at that sunburned face, 
Where oft the mosquito hath sheathed his mace, 
While ants worked hard at each other place, 

With a diligence truly rare ! 
While I carried those baskets with might and main, 
Round thro’ the grove, like a man insane, 
And finally home again, through the rain ; 

But Annie,—she was not there. 


The last Chronicle opens with a mournful editorial on the depressed 
state of athletics in the University of Michigan, declaring the spring 
field-day a failure, the records being “ insignificant, or even disgraceful.” 
The editor disparagingly remarks, “It does not redound greatly to our 
credit that a record of six minutes and twenty seconds for a mile run 
should have been made at our field. Until we have facilities for prac- 
tice, and an inclination to train shown by our athletes, field-days will be 
failures; and, being failures, do not deserve maintenance at the hands of 
the college.” 

AN ANTEDILUVIAN EPISODE. 


An icthyosaurus loved a roc 
In the good old days gone by, 

And he sang to his love in dulcet tones, 
While she listened with many a sigh, 

As he told of his love so deep and strong, 
A love that would never die. 

The icthyosaurus pleased the roc 
And she smiled bewitchingly, 

As she answered him in a far-off tone, 
While he iistened delightedly , 

That she thought him by far the handsomest thing 
This side of infinity. 

The icthyosaurus loved the roc 
And the roc she loved him too, 

So they got married and afterwards died, 
Which was quite the thing to do.—Record. 


The August and September numbers of the Century are full of interest- 
ing matter, with the usual standard of engraving well maintained. “A 
Glimpse of English Wild Flowers” affords an hour’s treat, such as only 
John Burroughs can give. In the latter number Charles G. Seland, a 
graduate of Princeton, and an old contributor to the Lit., gives us the 
results of his unique researches in “ Legends of Passomaquaddy.” 

“ A New England Winter” comes abruptly to a close, just as one begins 
to look for a plot, and the whole effect is unsatisfactory, even though so 
great a name as Henry James is attached. 
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Richard Grant White sends out his fourth paper on the “ Anatomizing 
of William Shakespeare,” in the last Atlantic, which, by the way, is 
more than usually interesting, excepting, perhaps, “The Story of the 
English Magazines,” which is very weighty. 

One by one the refreshed editors of college papers are coming back to 
the post of duty, as we know by the familiar packets that the post master 
hands us every day to gladden our hearts. 

The little Occident again gleams upon us from the far West, and we are 
all expectancy to see the first copies of our New England friends, which, 
we have no doubt, will smack with the rich experiences of the past 
season. 

It does not take the professional critic to discover that Williams and 
Bowdouin and Amherst and Harvard are situated in favorable places for 
the existence of the muse. Nor can we omit Yale if the funny verses of 
Quip could be called poems. Scenery will tell in literary sketches as truly 
as blood in the law of Heredity, as not only our New England college 
poems declare, but as the homes of Longfellow and Holmes and Lowell 
and Whittier silently confirm. 





Calendar. 


June 11TH.—Harvard vs. Dartmouth. Score—Harvard, 6; Dartmouth, 1. 

June 12rTH.—Brown vs. Dartmouth. Score—Brown, 14; Dartmouth, 8. 

June 14ru.—Caledonian games......E. A. Peace Cup won by ’85...... 
Glee Club Concert. 

June 15ra.—Baccalaureate sermon preached by President McCosh in 
the Marquand Chapel......Annual meeting of the Philadelphian Society. 

June 16rH.—Class Day......Annual meeting of Board of Trustees...... 
J. O. Contest. 

June 17TH.—Annual gymnastic exhibition......Annual meetings of the 
Halls......Alumni dinner......Reading of thesis in School of Science...... 
Reception at the President’s house, attended by President Arthur...... 
Lynde debate......Sophomore reception......Yale vs. Brown. Score— 
Yale, 9; Brown, 6. 

June 18TH.—137th Annual Commencement. Delivery of orations and 
conferring of prizes. Fellowships and prizes awarded as follows: 
Chancellor Green Mental Science Fellowship, J. M. Baldwin, 8. C.; 
Class of 1860 Experimental Science Fellowship, Alex. 8. Rowland, N. J. ; 
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J.8. K. Mathematical Fellowship, Alfred G. Reeves, N. J.; E. M. Bio- 
logical Fellowship, Rev. J. E. Peters, N. J.; honorable mention of A. M. 
Miller, Ohio ; Boudinot Historical Fellowship, Thos. J. McCormick, N. Y.; 
Boudinot Modern Language Fellowship, J. C. Murray, N. J.; Class of 
1859 Prize in English Literature, G. M. Harper, Pa.; Science and Reli- 
gion Prize, Wm. Chester, D. C.; George Potts Bible Prizes, William M. 
Langdon, N. Y., and R. W. Van Kirk, Ohio. Lynde Debate Prizes— 
First, R. K. Prentice, N. Y.; Second, Claude M. Thomas, Ky.; Third, 
John M. Harlan, D.C. Junior Orator Medals—First, Grant R. Bennett, 
Wis.; Second, Duncan Edwards, N. Y.; Third, R. P. Wilder, N. J.; 
Fourth, 8. Harper Leeper, Pa. The Maclean Prize, Clarence W. Mcll- 
vaine, Vt.; the Dickinson Prize, Frank 8S. Woodruff, N. J.; the Class of 
86 Prize, George B. Roddy, Pa......Base-ball. Princeton vs. Alerts. 
Score—Princeton, 18; Alerts,3. Brown vs. Harvard. Score—Brown, 3; 
Harvard, 12. 

June 19rH.—Boat race at Philadelphia. Won by Univ. of Pa...... Yale 
vs. Princeton. Score—Yale, 9; Princeton, 0. 

June 2ist—Yale vs. Harvard. Score—Yale, 5; Harvard, 4. 

Juiy 6ru.—lIntercollegiate regatta on Saratoga lake. Won by U. of Pa. 

Sept. 10ra.—College resumes work. 





EESSS"s CUSTOM SHIRTS. 
S for $9.c°©. 
Importers and Manufacturers of Fine Furnishing Goods, 
933 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Richmond Straight Cut No. | Cigarettes, 


CIGARETTE Smokers who are willing to pay a little more for Cigarettes 
than the prices charged tor the ordinary trade Cigarettes, will find the Rich- 
mond Straight Cut No. 1 

SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS. 

They are made from the Brightest, Most Delicately Flavored and Highest 
Cost Gold Leaf grown in Virginia, and are absolutely Without Adultera- 
tion or Drugs. Base imitations of this brand have been put on sale, and 
Cigarette smokers are cautioned that this is the Old and Original Brand, 
and to observe that each package or box of Richmond Straight Cut Cigar- 
ettes bear the signature of “‘ Allen & Ginter, Manufacturers, Richmond, 
Va.” Also, manufacturers of, well-known brands, “‘Richmond Gem,” 
“Opera Puffs,” “ Pet,” and “ Little Beauties” Cigarettes. Smoking Tobac- 
cos—Richmond Straight No. 1, Richmond Gem Curly Cut, Turkish Mix- 
ture, Perique Mixture, Old Rip, &c., &c. 

















